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| pluck an ear; and if any of them lagged behind 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. 


| they were soon set forward by the watchful dog. 
| It has been our gratifying lot to watch this 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, | pastoral procession ; and we have been frequent- 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. ly pleased and instructed with it, as a beautiful 
emblem of Christian obedience set forth by our 
blessed Saviour, and admirably calculated to 
— spiritual instruction. : 
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my hand,.’’—Joun x. 27, 28. 






It is a fact, that the sheep do know the voice 
|of the shepherd; for, in some parts, when they 


‘* When he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before have been eating at iarge in the field, we have 


them, and the sheep follow him; for they know his observed him call some of them by name, and 
fF 


voice.” —JOuN x. 5. they have immediately come to him, and he has 

The meaning of the parable, of which the; fed them out of his hand. May not the de- 

above expressions form a part, our blessed Lord ' scription of this custom illustrate those words, 
condescended himself to explain; and it is spoken, in the spirit of prophecy, of the Saviour ’ 
worthy of observation, that this Divine Instruc- | of the world—* He shall feed his flock like a 
tor often chose to make use of the prevailing | shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with his 
customs of the country wherein he travelled to | arm, and carry them in his bosom.” (Isa. x]. 11) 
simplify and illustrate the spiritual instruction | By the bells, hung round the neck of those 
he wished to enforee. From avy remark a com-| sheep which take the lead in the flock, the 
r, mon observer would be able to muke on the man- | shepherd can easily know where they are feed- 
@ ner of tending the flocks in Eng land, the serip- | ing; the tinkling serves also for a signal, to keep 
tural emblem of the Shepherd’s going before the | the sheep together ; for where the bell is heard, 
sheep would not be applicable ; for when he has | there they all assemble ; and if one go into for- 
brought them out of the pen, he drives the sheep | bidden pasture, the others soon follow ; this part 
(, before him ;,but this is not ‘the casé it Syria,| of the emblem, applied to ourselves, may be 
nor ite many parts of the “Eursped» ‘continent, khighly profitable, in setting forth the danger of 
wkere one farnier will keep, perhaps, many thou- folowing bad example, or listening to the voice 
sand sheep: The shepherd, who hus tlre care of | of the stranger. Many of our young people are 
them by day, lias his tent in which he rests by | blessed with pious, affectionate parents, and with 
‘night. This tent is a sort of cart securely kind, benevolent benefactors, who desire to pro- 
covered over; and as it rung’on wheels, it is| mot® Yheir well-being in this world, and their 
~easily removed to the place [ the flock is | eternal happiness in the world to come. In what- 
kept during the night. In the morying, whenever situation any of us may be placed, we all 
the shepherd leads out his woolly tribe to pasture, | enjoy privileges, which ought to be, prized ; and 
he marches before them, with a large three-| every opportunity embraced which is designed 
cornered hat on his head, and a crook in his} to be¢he means of our advancement in reiigion 
haud ; while his flock follow:him. In the neigh-|and virtue. By nature, there is in evéry heart 
borhood of Pyrmont, in Germany, we have seen} a strong. propensity to pursue that which is 
the shepherd lead his sheep along a narrow path, | wrong but if we pray to our Heavenly Father, 
by the side of the standing corn; but so well] he will enable us, by his Holy Spirit, to resist 
trained were the docile creatures, that not one of | temptation—he will cause us to hear his voice ; 
them would attempt to run into the corn, or even | and if we follow, in living faith, the Good Shép- 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
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herd, who gave his life for the sheep, we shall | his industry and gave him wealth, the chief value 
experience the fulfilment of that precious proph-| of which to him, was neither to hoard, nor to 
ecy and gospel declaration—“ He shall feed | spend in splendid show and abounding luxury. 
his flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the| His mode of living was such as became a Chris- 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his| tian gentleman, neither mean nor magnificent. 
bosom; and none shall pluck them out of his! His house and grounds were neatly elegant, in 
hand.” which not an article could be seen of which it 
Who are the lambs our blessed Saviour feeds, could be said with propriety, * Might not this 
And, gathering, guards them in his holy arms? have been sold for so much and given to the 
Whom, in the path of life, he gently leads— poor?” ©! how much is spent by even professing 
Cheers by his voice, and in his bosom warms. Christians in useless superfluities, or needless ex- 
He died for all—and all his love may share travagance. A tithe of the luxuries of the age 
If, led by faith, the heart be freely given would, so far as means go, hush the groans of 
To Him whose power can lighten every care, creation, dry up the tears of humanity, and re- 
And make the slave to earth an heir of heaven. generate the world. Our friend was “ given to 
The Fold of Christ are those who love their Lord, hospitality,” and his house was constantly the 


And wait in humble prayer to hear His voice; —_| resort of those who were out on errands of merey. 
Who, when they hear it, own the sacred word, 


And daily seek to make His will their choice. | 1 bis grounds he erected a large room, capable 
; of containing two hundred persons, not for parties 
ee will be His, of every sect and name, of pleasure, or the amusements of fashion, but as 

If every nation, kindred, tongue and land; ‘ ‘ . 
These “ He puts forth,” His mercy to proclaim, a cunvenient place of convocation for the suns and 
And none shall pluck them from His holy hand. | daughters of mercy to meet, and concert and exe- 

( Yeardley’s Eustern Customs). | eute their schemes of benevolence. 
sales Constantly witnessing and sorrowfully lament- 
ing the evils of intemperance, Joseph Sturge 
practised total abstinence, and patronized the 
Temperance Society. His zeal in this cause was 
ardent and operative. His time, his property, 
and his influence were all in measure given to it. 
But it is asa Philanthropist of distinguished | The last time I was associated with him in labors 
activity and benevolence that Joseph Sturge | of love, was on occasion of Mr. Gough’s visit to 
stands out so prominently before the world, and| this town, when he presided on one evening in 
I fearlessly assert that his benevolence answered | the Town Hall, and I the next. Why, oh! why 
in every particular to the description | have given! will not our ministers of religion, our magistrates, 
in an earlier part of this discourse. our influential members of society, and our Chris- 
It was eminently conspicuous. It was no ordi-| tian professors, come forward and combine their 
nary philanthropy. It entitles him toa place on| energies and their example to emancipate our 
the roll which bears the name of Howard, Wil-! country from the most dreadful and desolating 
berforce, Clarkson, and Elizabeth Fry. He be-| curse that ever afflicted humanity? If they like 
longed to the brotherhood of rare and distin | not the constitution and operations of the exist- 
guished benefactors. His beneficence was as| ing institutions, let them tax their ingenuity and 
multifarious in its objects as it was intense in its|employ their benevolence for something else. 
degree. No object of human misery was too ob-| An evil that is the cause of three-fourths of the 
seure to catch his attention, too remote to be| crime, and two-thirds of the pauperism, and one- 
thought beyond his reach, too insignificant for his| half the insanity of this country, surely, surely 
kindness, or too great for his generous ambition. | requires, in every point of view, financial, moral, 
flis eager and exploring eye seemed ever abroad | and national, some great and combined effort to 

searching for new outlets for the compassion of| repress it. 

his full heart. His liberality was proportioned} Perhaps I might say that the supreme object 
to his resources. In earlier life, when his means| of Joseph Sturge’s benevolence was the abolition 
were limited, and he was comparatively poor, his| of negro slavery. In this cause he was a Co- 
philanthropy waited not for the high tide of his| worker with Brougham, Wilberforce, Clarkson 
future prosperity, but gave much out of his little. | and Buxton, and side by side fought with them 
Even then he was known sometimes to deny| the battle of freedom for the African race; yea, 
himself a dinner that he might have something, | in one respect he did that which neither of these 
which only this act of self-denial could enable} men did. In the year 1836 he made, at his own 
him to bestow upon the necessitous. As his| cost, a voyage to the West Indies, that by per- 
means increased, his wealth, instead of closing | sonal observation, and not only by report, he might 
his heart, his hand, and his purse, as is sometimes | know the evils of slavery. Neither the depriva- 
the case, threw them more widely open. Some| tion of home comforts, nor the perils of the ocean, 
men have lost their liberality in walking from a} nor the still greater dangers of an insalubrious 
cottage toa mansion. [is increased at every | climate, nor the frowns of interested men, could 
step, till at last it was profuse. God smiled upon! deter him from this undertaking. The informa- 


Christian Philanthropy, as exemplified in th 
Life and Character of the late Joseph Sturge. 
BY THE LATE JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
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tion he collected was laid before Parliament, and 
had great influence in exchanging the apprentice- 
ship system for emancipation. Nor was this all 
he did for this object, and in this way, for in the 
year 1841, encouraged by what had taken place 
in regard to emancipation, he undertook, still at 
his own expense and in his own name, a voyage 
to the United States of America, as he says in 


the preface of an interesting volume he published 


on his return, “To promote the universal aboli- 
tion of slavery, and also the maintenance of per- 
manent international peace.” Here he travelled 
thousands of miles, both in the free and slave 
States, visited slave plantations, jails, and hos- 


pitals, conversed with all classes of persons; with | 


the President; with senators and members of 
Congress; with slave-holders and abolitionists; 


fetters ; and in every conceivable way endeavored 
to stir up the Americans to the enormous evil 
they were nourishing in the bosom of their 
country. Would God his efforts had been more 
successful ! 

But if the abolition of negro slavery was the 
imperial object of his generous ambition, there 
were others almost equal to it; especially the 
prevention of the evils of war, the unlawfulness 
of which, both offensive and defensive, is one of 
the principles of the body to which he belonged. 
His anxiety to diffuse the principle and practice 
of international peace was intense, and his labors 
to promote this object were incessant. 


| catastrophe fell upon the poorer classes. 
and with the poor captive groaning under his 
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on such an errand of mercy. Quixotic, at the 
time, it appeared, no doubt, to many, and there 
was not wanting the contemptuous sneer of men 
whose selfish, calculating and unfeeling minds 
have no susceptibility for the impressions of the 
sublime and beautiful in the moral world. 
Connected with this war in the north might be 
mentioned another instance of Joseph Sturge’s 
self-denying and laborious benevolence. By ono 
of the mischances which are incident to a state 
of hostilities between vation and nation, much 
property belonging to the inhabitants of Finland, 
contrary, as it seems, to the usages of war, was 
destroyed by the British fleet. Loud complaints 
were raised and circulated derogatory to the honor 
of England by this outrage. The weight of the 
The 
woes of the sufferers roused Joseph Sturge’s pity, 
as the unwarranted violence which inflicted them 
did his sense of justice, and he undertook, with a 
friend, a journey to Finland, to inquire into the 
facts upon the spot, to ascertain if it would be 
possible to relieve the poorest class of the sufferers, 
and with the hope, under the divine blessing, of 
promoting “ good-will among men,” and prepar- 
ing the way for the restoration of the cordiality 
and attachment which the inhabitants of Finland 
had long cherished towards Great Britain. Hav- 
ing travelled from place to place in that country, 
and conversed with many of the sufferers as well 
as others, Joseph Sturge, in the name of his busi- 


“ He was | ness firm, subscribed £500 towards their relief. 


one of the first, if not the first, in England, to| Having performed this noble act, he and his 


further those principles of non-intervention, on 
which much inconsiderate ridicule has been ex- 
pended, but which the great body of our country- 
nen are now silently adopting. He attended and 
took a prominent share in the Peace Congress, 
at Brussels in 1848, at Paris in 1849, at Frank- 
fort in 1850, at London in 1851, and elsewhere 
in subsequent years, and to the last days of his 
life his interest in the great cause he had under- 
taken was predominantin his mind. During the 
war between Denmark and the Duchies, in 1848, 
he went first to the head-quarters of the Schles- 
wig Holsteiners, and then to the capital of Den- 
mark, to endeavor to persuade the belligerents 
to refer their disputes to arbitration, in accordance 
with the spirit of Christianity, and with the pro- 
visions of the constitution to which they had 
promised allegiance.’ But his efforts for pre- 
venting the horrors of war did not stop here. 
When the horizon of Europe, in 1854, exhibited 
awful portents of a gathering storm, which soon 
after raged with such dreadful violence, he, with 
two other gentlemen, took a journey to St. Peters- 
burgh, solicited and obtained an interview with 
the Emperor, to induce him, if possible, to avert 
the impending conflict. Although their mission 
Was not successful, yet a deep impression was 
produced on the mind of the Emperor; and how 
could it be otherwise? when he saw before him 
three simple-minded men, so earnestly engaged 


companion went on to St. Petersburgh, and there 
addressed a simply eloquent and respectful letter 
to the Emperor, pleading for the liberation of the 
serfs, and the re-establishment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which was set up by 
Alexander I, but subsequently suspended. A 
modest and beautiful account of this effort was 
printed for private circulation. 

But while Joseph Sturge’s benevolence 
stretched across oceans and distant continents, it 
was not unmindful of objects nearer home. It 
in no sense partook of the romantic, that could 
be adventurous for foreign and extraordinary 
objects, but is indifferent to such as are common 
and only of local importance. He was a warm 
friend and advocate of popular education con- 
ducted on the voluntary principle. The 
‘“ Friends” have a Sunday morning school for the 
moral improvement of young men, at Severn 
Street, carried on before the hours of public 
service, when they breakfast, and after the school 
exercises, disperse to attend their respective 
places of worship. An admirable plan this, of 
doing good, in addition to our Sunday schools. 
On these occasions Joseph Sturge, when at home, 
was generally present, and often furnished their 
meal at his own expense, read to them the Scrip- 
tures, and gave them counsel and encouragement. 
As a proot of their respect and gratitude, a large 
number of the young men, of their own accord, 
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walked in procession at his funeral. Deeply con-| of a trampet—no thirst of applause—no courting 


cerned for the youths that have been brought up 
before the magistrate for crimes, and convinced 
that prison discipline usually has but little benefi- 
cial influence upon theirmoral character, and often 
a contrary effect, he and his brother instituted a 
Reformatory Institution in the neighborhood of 
this town, and supported it themselves. Nor was 
he inattentive to the health and recreation of the 
working classes; for their benefit, and especially to 
divert them from the public house, he appropriated 
a field of eight acres near his own residence for 
their amusement, and doubtless, often regaled his 
benevolence by witnessing their athletic sports 
and innocent enjoyments. In addition to this, 
he opened another field adjoining the premises 
of a ladies’ school, for the use of its juvenile in- 
mates. Is it not a beautiful instance and mani- 
festation of that charity “ which is kind,” to see 
one whose benevolence could expand to the relief 
of eight hundred thousand slaves, and great na- 
tional objects, and at the same time contract to 
seek the healthful recreation of a few young 
ladies? But where shall I end? From what 
case of real human want or woe that was ever 
presented to him, did he ever turn away with a 
sordid excuse, or an angry refusal? 

His benevolence, 1 way remark, was the phi- 
lanthropy of principle, as well as of feeling; the 
dictate of his judgment and conscience, as well 
as the impulse of his heart. He felt it at once 
his duty and his privilege to do good: a sense of 
duty gave sanctity to the privilege, and a feeling 
of privilege imparted pleasure to the duty. Nor 
was there anything capricious, whimsical, or ec- 
centric in his beneficence. It was not with him, 
merely, as the matter struck him or interested 
his imagination. He had no exclusive softer 
seasous of the soul, at which times only he could 
be approached with hope of relief. He was not 
one of those fitful benefactors, of whom it is said, 
you never know what to expect from them, pro- 
fusion or parsimony; much or nothing; surly 
words or kind deeds. Nor was his beneficence 
that unsuspicious, credulous, and blind charity 
which suffers itself to be deceived by specious 
falsehood, and which is in fact a bonus upon im- 
posture and an invitation to cheats. His well- 
known philanthropy exposed him incessantly to 
appeals from all quarters, till they became almost 
interruptive and annoying. But he bore all with 
patience, and scrutinized every appeal with care, 
and was as conscientious in refusing to help a 
bad case as in assisting a good one. In this he 
acted with a due regard to the well being of the 
community: for an undiscriminating benefactor, 


whose charity is blind or imbecile, is himself 


almost a pest to society, by multiplying other 
pests. And then Joseph Sturge’s manner of 
doing good was as unostentatious as his benevo- 
lence was diffuse, yet cautious. It distilled as 
the dew, softly and silently. There was no pro- 
fession of philanthropy—no Pharisaic sounding 


of attention. He went about doing good, clothed 
with humility and with the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, and would have been as willing 
to do good under an incognito, had it been possi- 
ble or proper, as without a concealment. And 
yet there was a quiet power in his manner, which 
gave him influence over the mind of others, who 
fell under the fascination of his gentle earnestness 
(To te concluded.) 


—— aii 


EPISTLE OF WM. PENN. 
(Continued from page 260.) 


My dear friends, as you would enjoy God's 
presence, love and life, and be acceptable with 
him, wait in his holy light and Spirit that hath 
visited you, amongst these stratagems of Satan, 
and wake not your Beloved before his time: 
watch against the will, that instrument of Satan 
and enemy of God’s glory, and your own com- 
fort. Let it be bridled, subjected, and kept 
under Christ’s yoke, yea, subdued ; that the will 
of God may be done in you, and by you, which 
bringeth glory to the Lord, and eternal peace to 
the soul. One sigh rightly begotten, outweigh- 
eth a whole volume of self-made prayers; for 
that which is born of flesh, is flesh, and reacheth 
not God’s kingdom, he regardeth it not; and all 
that is not born of the Spirit is flesh. But a 
sigh or a groan, arising from a living sense of 
God’s work in the heart, pierceth the clouds, 
entereth the heavens; and the living God hear- 
eth it, his regard is to it, and his Spirit helpeth 
the infirmity. He loveth that which is of him- 
self, and hath care over it, though as poor as 
worm Jacob. “For the cries of the poor, and 
the sighing of the needy, will I arise,” saith the 
Lord; even the poor in spirit, who have parted 
with all that they may win Christ; who need 
him only and seek him above all; who have no 
helper in the earth, but have denied all earthly 
helps, that he might bring and work their salvs- 
tion for them. And as you are not to run in 
your own wills, or to offer up sacrifices of your 
own preparing, so have a care how you touch 
with those that do; how you bow to their wills, 
and join with their sacrifices. For all these 
things greatly help to extinguish the Divine 
sense begotten in your hearts by the Word ot 
life. And as you are faithful to the light and 
Spirit of Christ, which giveth you to discern 
and relish between that which standeth in your 
own will, and the will and motion of the Spirit 
of God in yourselves; so will you, by the same 
light, discern and savor between that which pro- 
ceeds from the will of man, and the will and 
motions of the Spirit of God in others; and ac- 
cordingly, either to have or not to have fellow- 
ship with them. For what hath light to do 
with darkness? or what hath spirit to do with 
flesh ? or what hath life to do with death? for 
“the grave cannot praise thee, Lord; death 
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cannot celebrate thee; they that go down into | only the night of eternal darkness to the wicked, 
the pit cannot hope for thy truth. The living,|but the night of death unto all; 


; for, in the 
the living, he shall praise thee, as doth my soul| grave there is no repentance, neither can any 


this day.” ‘This was the testimony of king} man there work the works of God. You know 
Hezekiah, and it standeth true for ever; ac-|the foundation; is he elect? is he precious to 
cording to the prophet Isaiah, “ Thou hast or-| you? have ye chosen him? yea, I am satisfied 
dained peace for us, for thou hast wrought all| you have: see what you build upon him. Have 
our works in us.” a care of hay, straw and stubble! have a care of 

Wherefore, | exhort you in the Spirit of truth, | your own wills and spirits! Labor not for the 
and in the counsel of the God of truth, keep in| bread which perisheth, as all the bread of man’s 
the Divine sense and watch, if you would endure| making doth: but labor you in the light and 
to the end in the willof God. And I say again, | strength of the Lord for the bread which never 
Touch not with man-made ministries, nor man- | perisheth, that bread which cometh from heaven, 
made worships, let their words be neverso true :| which nourisheth the soul in that life that is 
—’Tis but man, ’tis but flesh, ’tis but the will; heavenly, and is hid with Christ in God, the 
and it shall have no acceptance with God. This | root and father of all life ; 


; that of his fountain 
is the golden cup of her, who has gone from the| you may drink, which is clear and pure, and 


leadings of the Spirit, with which the nations | cometh from the throne of God and of the Lamb, 
are defiled; have nothing to do with it. Keep|and not of the muddy puddle of man’s inven- 
to Christ Jesus, God’s great Light; follow him|tion. There isa bread that perisheth, and there 
as he shineth in your hearts, and ye will not| is a drink that perisheth, and woe to them that 
walk in darkness, but have the light of life ; not | feed thereon, for their souls shall perish also, if 
of death to condemnation, as in the world; but/they repent not. But there is a bread that 
unto life, which is justification and peace. Andjnever perisheth, and there is a fountain that 
remember, that nothing bringeth to Christ, that | springeth up unto eternal life, and blessed are 
cometh not from Christ. Wherefore, all minis-| they that feed and drink thereof; for they shall 
try that cometh not from Christ, God’s great| have eteroal life with God. This is that which 
Prophet and High Priest to all true-born Chris-| only satisfieth what is born of God; it will feed 
tians, cannot bring people to Christ. Man only|on no other bread, and drink of no other water. 
gathereth to man, to hear and believe in man,|I cannot but warn you all, who are come to the 
and depend on man. And if the church of} Lord’s day, that you cease from all other food, 
Corinth sought a proof of Christ’s speaking in| from man and man’s will and invention ; for that 
Paul, who had begotten them, and had wrought | stifleth the Divine sense, that overlayeth and 
the signs and works of an apostle in them, how | killeth this heavenly birth. There are no grapes 
much more reason have you to demand a proof|to be gathered of thorns, nor figs of thistles: 

of Christ’s speaking in the priests and ministers}keep to your own vive and fig-tree, Christ 


of this world, who have not wrought the signs| Jesus; sit under him, that you may eat of his 


and works of apostles or true ministers? Andi fruit, which is the fruit of life, the hidden 


by what should you try the ‘m, but by the light | manna ; hid from the nature and spirit of this 


and Spirit of ¢ ‘hrist in you? Yea, it is Christ world, a mystery unto it. Two things consider; 
Jesus in you, that giveth you to savor, if others | first, you must wait till the manna cometh; and 
speak from Christ in them. And to this the ‘then you are not to be idle, you are to work; 
apostle referreth the Corinthians, for a proof of. and next, as it daily cometh, so it must be daily 
Uhrist’s speaking in him: for nothing leadeth to| gathered and fed upon: for the manna that was 
God, but that which came from God, even, gathered yesterday will not be food for to-day ; 


Christ Jesus, the Son of God. O! let him belit will not keep for that use. As it was out- 


your vine; and know him to be your fig- -tree ;| wardly, so it is inwardly. Time past is none of 
sit under his holy teachings, whose doctrines | thine: it is not what thou wast, but what thou 
shall drop as myrrh upon your souls: he will| art; God will be daily looked unto. Didst thou 
feed you with the bread of God, that cometh | eat yesterday? That feedeth thee not to-day: 
from heaven, that feedeth and leadeth them | | the refore, Jesus taught his disciples, and us in 
thither that feed upon it: and He is that bread. | | them, to pray for our daily bread, for the pres- 
Therefore, wait and watch unto his daily and | ent sustenance; and to look no further, but de- 
hourly visitations to your souls, and against all | pend upon the Lord, and live by faith in him 
the approaches of the enemy; that so he may | that raised up Jesus from the dead ; so that the 
not take you at unawares, but that you may be | time to come is no more ours than the time past 
pre served from the power of his darts and the | can be recalled. 
force of his temptations, by the holy armor of| Wherefore, blessed are they that fear the Lord 
light, the defence of the faithful ancients; if - confide in him, they shall never be confound- 
you be willing and obedient, you shall eat the : they shall lack no good thing, for the Lord 


is good unto Israel,” and to 
all “ that are of an upright heart ;” whose hearts 
look up to heaven, and not down to earth ; 








good of the land. Now is your day, now one Israel; he “ 
your time : work while the Light is with you ; for 
the might cometh, in which none can work ; not| 
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neither love nor live in the vain lusts of the 
world. Such shall abide in his holy tabernacle, 
such shall dwell in his holy hill, even they that 
walk uprightly, that work righteousness, and 
speak the truth in their hearts; in whose sight 
a vile person is contemned, but who honor them 
that fear the Lord. 

QO! my dear friends, 1 know experimentally, 
that this is hard to flesh and blvod, to that 
which is born of the corruptible seed; but that 
can never enter into the kingdom of God: that 
must be crucified by Christ, which hath crucified 
Christ : blood requireth blood. Wherefore, give 
that which is for the famine to the famine; for 
the fire to the fire; and for the sword to the 
sword. Let all the sinful lusts be famished, let 
the stubble be burnt, and the corrupt, yea, and 
the fruitless tree that cumbereth the ground, be 
cut down and cast into the fire. Let the work of 
the Lord be done in you; let him purge his 
floor thoroughly ; that you may come out as pure 
as gold seven times tried, fitted for his use who 
hath chosen you; that you may bear his mark 
and wear his inscription, “ Holiness to the 
Lord ;” so you will be vessels of honor in his 
house. Therefore, I say, let your houses be 
swept by the judgments of the Lord, and the 
little leaven of the kingdom, leaven you in body, 
soul and spirit, that holy temples you may be to 
his glory. This I know is your desire, who are 
on your travel to this blessed enjoyment. 

Well, you believe in God, believe also in 
Christ the Light, who hath visited you: and if 
you truly believe, you will not make haste: you 
will not make haste out of the hour of judgment ; 
you will stay the time of your trial and cleans- 
ing, that you may be, as I said, pure as gold 
seven times tried; and so receive the Lord’s 
mark and stamp, his image and approbation ; 
that you may be his throughout, in body, soul 
and spirit; sealed to him in an eternal covenant. 

(To be concluded.) 


- 8 - 
HOME PLEASURES. 


The evening lamp is lighted. The heavier 
toils of the day are over, and the home circle 
gathers about the parlor-table for quiet pleasure. 
The aged grandmother is there. The mother 
and daughter and son sit down with work or 
book A friend who increases their number 
draws up to the light with the others. Pleasant 
talk makes the moments fly speedily by. There 
is no sound of giddy mirth. There is no wild 
excitement. But in those quiet hours mind and 
body are refreshed. Calm sleep succeeds at 
length, and the morning sunlight finds the 
dwellers in the humble home all ready tor duty 
or labor. 

Far better are these simple pleasures than the 
miscalled enjoyments of the fashionable and the 
gay. 
revelry, the card table, and the dance. These 


Better than the late hours, the song of 
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leave their votaries worn out in. the vain pursuit 
of happiness. The haggard face, the aching 
brow, the spirit ill at ease,—these are the part- 
ing gifts of giddy mirth. 

Cherish home pleasures, you that are young. 
If you have a Christian home, where night and 
morning you hear the words of Bible truth or 
the sound of prayer from parental lips, be thank- 
ful. Go not into the whirl of the gay. You 
will find no true happiness there. Let home be 
to you the dearest and best place in the world. 
Seek ever that its duties, its pleasures, its affee- 
tions, be pervaded by Christian influence. Let 
it be to you a type of the better home above. 
Let it be a preparation-place for the home of 
heaven.—S. S. Banner. 


~~ 
From the Bond of Brotherhood 


THE “ DEFENSIVE WAR” FALLACY. 


Few men have pointed out with power so irre- 
sistible, or with satire so keen, the evils and 
follies of war, as Sydney Smith, yet, even this 
great writer stumbled and fell when the “ De- 
fensive War” difficulty came across his path. 
In one of his brilliant articles, penned for the 
“Edinburgh Review,” he proceeds to take the 
Americans to task for their belligerent propen- 
sities, and to read them a very wise homily upon 
the dangerous fascination which surrounds a 
thirst for military and naval glory ; but spoiling, 
as it seems to us, the whole force of his appeal at 
the close, by applauding their readiness to take 
up arms for the purpose of resenting insult and 
injury. “ David Porter, and Stephen Decatur,” 
says he, “are very brave men, but they will 
prove an unmistakable misfortune to their coun- 
try, if they inflame Jonathan into the love of 
naval glory, and inspire him with any other love 
of war than that which is founded upon a deter- 
mination not to submit to serious insult and 
injury.” 

But does any American or Englishman out- 
side a lunatic asylum, ever attempt to offer one 
word of apology for, or approval of, war, except 
to repel injury, or to resent insult? Is there one 
among the many cruel and ferocious wars fought, 
both by the American and English Govern- 
ments, during the last hundred years, which 
would not have been justified by those Govern- 
ments, at least at their outset, as defensive wars. 
Once grant this apology, once concede this stand- 
point, and the most reckless shedder of human 
blood is content. Napoleon Bonaparte, that 
wholesale immolator of his species, is said to 
have hugged this idea to the last, that, at any 
rate, his had all been defensive wars, rendered 
necessary by the wide-spread combinations form- 
ed against him by the rival dynasties of Europe. 
At the present moment, there are probably not 
less than four millions of men under arms in 


| Europe, and this mighty waste of human power 


is demanded, so we are told, for the defence of 
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the nations; that is, each nation assumes its 
neighbor to have aggressive designs, and arms 
only to protect its own. Ask E nglish alarmists 


at the present moment what is the meaning of 


their restless cry for more armaments? for line-of- 
battle ships ad libitum, for a new arsenal, 

double income tax, and volunteer rifle corps ? the 
answer is ready made for their use. They can- 
not do better than quote Sydney Smith,—They 
arm because of their “‘ determination not to sub- 
mit to serious insult and injury.” Inquire from 
whom this insult and injury are dreaded, and the 
alarmists point with trembling finger, and blanch- 
ed visage, to Cherbourg and Toulon, and openly 
proclaim that it is against their nearest neighbor 
and trustiest ally that they are thus preparing to 
defend themselves. Cross the Channel, however, 
and ask in France what is the meaning of those 
great armaments which have stricken such terror 
into English hearts? Louis Napoleon himself, 
probably, knowing well the estimation in which 
he is held by his brother monarchs in Europe, 
and thoroughly informed of the dynastic plots 
continually hatching against him, would, with 
equal complacency, and equal truth, answer, [ 
arm because 
to insult, or injury. Sydney Smith 
gave utterance simply to the stereotyped apology 
of all war-makers and war advoc ates; and so 


serious 


long as the apology is accepted and tolerated, 80 | 
long will the human family be cursed with the 


frequent recurrence of war. 

Christianity alone has pierced the spurious 
delusion, torn to shreds the flimsy sophistry, and 
placed ALL WAR, without distinction, upon one 
common level of crime—the crime of disobedi- 
ence, and the fruit of lust. The great offence of 


Christianity, from its first promulgation in the| 


world, has always been its straightforward deal 
ing with popular errors and wrongs. 
ognizes none of the hollow distinctions and 
paltry evasions by which society is deceived and 
betrayed. It speaks as truthfully and as sternly 
to high-born fashion as to low-bred villany ; to 
national custom as to individual vice. What- 
ever outrages common morality, and violates the 
instincts of universal humanity, is a crime in the 
eye of the gospel. And since war does both, 
whether waged for offence or defence, war can 
never be otherwise than an unchristian and un- 
holy institution. To rely upon such an agency 
for the defence of a country, is the very acme of 
human folly and infatuation, and more especially 
is this the case on the part of a nation at whose 
State altar the prayer ascends every Sabbath-day, 
“Give peace in our time, O Lord, for it is thou 
only who fightest for us, O God !’”’ E. F. 
ee 
TETZEL’S INDULGENCE BOX. 

At Jutterbogk, I was obliged to stop three 

hours for the down-train from Berlin. In this 


L am “ dete rmine d never to submit | 


It ree-| 
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Misholes, in which is | carefally preserved the 
Indulge nee Box of Tetzel. Its genuineness 
cannot be doubted, and its history is as follows. 
Tetzel’s pretensions had aroused the friends of 
Luther, and their methods of resistance were as 
various as their temperaments. Perhaps they 
cannot always be justified. 

The old knight, Hans Von Hacke, having 
obtained of Tetzel a pardon, not only for the 
past, but for all the sins he should commit in the 
future, determined to make the most of his bar 
gain. He watched his opportunity when Tetzel 
was returning from one of his tours—his box well 
filled with the spoils he had obtained for his 
pardons—and on a dark night waylaid and 
robbed him, box and all. 

I had seen this fact briefly stated in the read- 
ing of my younger days; but the people of the 


| town related the story at length, and with special 


enthusiasm. 

My curiosity was, of course, greatly excited. 
Obtaining admission to the church after some 
delay, I was not at all disappointed. The box 
stands conspicuously near the middle of the 
church: not the common, diminutive affair 
which is usually seen in the shape of a modern 
contribution box, but a ma-sive and most im- 
posing antique, illustrating very impressively how 
the Pope did things in those days. It is a great 
log, dug out of oak, ten feet long, three feet 
and two and a half feet de ep, strongly 
hooped with iron; the front covered with iron 
ornaments. The lid is a heavy two-and-a-half- 
inch plank, with a large slit in the middle for 
the money, secured by stout hinges, and three 
strong hasps. The padlocks which are said to 
have once secured these hasps are gone. 

This immense chest, when filled with the 
metallic currency of those times, must have 
made a good load for at least four strong horses. 

A good haul for old Hans ; and no wonder the 
Pope was angry with the Reformers .— Tract 


Journal. 


bread. 


SINGULAR DOCTOR’S FEE. 


A captain of a Philadelphia vessel, a while be- 
fore the American Revolutionary War, being in 
London, was taken very ill. Dr. Fothergill hear- 
ing of the case, voluntarily and gratuitously at- 
tended him, until his health was established. 
The captain deeply felt the kindness thus shown 
to him, a stranger in a strange land, and being 
desirous of testifying his gratitude in something 
more substantial than words, he requested the 
Doctor to point out some way in which he might 
render him a service. The Doctor told him that 
if, as he was dropping down the Delaware, on his 
next voyage to England, he would send his men 
on shore, and from the natural hollows in wild 
and woody places, shovel up the surface soil and 


old Wendish town stands the Church of St.| bring him a hogshead or two of it, he would feel 
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himself amply repaid for all that he had done.| ducing their reservation to nine by fourteen 


The astonished captain deemed the Doctor hard-| miles; the residue to be sold for their benefit 
ly sane to make the request, yet he could not 


refase to fall it. He left England, returned to and applied to their improvement. The white 
America, and when fitting out for his next voy- settlers, of whom there are said to be 300 on the 
age, did not forget his benefactor, nor his strange|Teserve, are very much dissatisfied with the 
request. Although ashamed to employ his| treaty, as they had flattered themselves with the 
sailors in the work, yet, prompted by gratitude, 
he acted in accordance with his instructions, and 
delivered the earth collected to the Doctor's or- : agp 
der in London. Some time after, being again in settlers entertain hostile feelings towards the 
England, he called to see his old friend at his| poor natives, and last Sprin 
country seat. The Doctor took him into his 
hot-houses and gardens, and showed him his 
various plants. Amongst them he pointed out 
to his visitor a collection of American wild 
flowers, which were growing vigorously under 
his judicious care. These he said were all the 
proceeds of the hogsheads of surface earth from 
the banks of the Delaware. When he had re- 
ceived the bill of lading, he had a bed nicely 
prepared in his garden, over which he carefully 
spread the American soil, the seeds therein quick- 
ly took root, and many of the plants from them 
reached perfection. Thus the Doctor attained 
what he desired, the wild flowers of the country. 
He knew if he asked the captain, who was no ; . ; 
botanist, to bring him roots, seeds, or flowers gathering my crops, for which I have paid them 
from America, he would be likely to receive|in provisions, clothing, &c. We raised nearly 
exotics—plants deemed valuable for their rarity 50 bushels of Wheat, 800 of Indian Corn, 50 of 
—in short, just such as he had abundance of in Potatoes, and 12 to 15 of Peas and Beans. We 
England, and did not want.— Select Miscellanies. a y 

' have also manufactured upwards of 300 gallons 
of Molasses from the cane we cultivated. We 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. have been favored to get along thus far with but 
little suffering, but have found it difficult to ob- 
tain the means to purchase the necessary farming 
utensils, clothing, &e. We feel that we have 
been blessed with good erops, kind friends, and 

Tue Kanzas Inp1ans.—As many Friends in| pretty good health, for which we desire to be 
several of our Yearly Meetings have been much | thankful. 


prospect of the whole being purchased by the 
Government and the Indians removed. The 


g, when the Indians 
of Cahola Village were clearing up their land 
and preparing to plant, a number of the settlers 
drove them off and burnt their village. During 
the short stay of the Commi-sioner here, I con- 
versed with him in reference to the improve- 
ment of the Indians; he thought we had better 
get them settled down to farming and living in 
houses before attempting to have asehool. They 
appear increasingly anxious to go to farming and 
to have a school for their children, and spoke to 
the Commissioner about the latter.” 


“The Indians have helped me in tending and 


LL LL 
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interested in the efforts of our friend, Thomas ‘Tam making an addition of 15 feet square to 
H. Stanley, to improve the condition of the] our house, and hope to get it so far completed as 
Kanzas tribe of Indians, and have rendered him| to open a school this winter if we can get a 
pecuniary aid, some information recently received teacher. Some of the neighbors, as well as our- 
from him may be properly communicated in the | selves, are anxious for a school, and when the 
Review. He says, “Last Spring, as several| Indians come in, perhaps we can take a few of 
lodges of Indians were camped near us, I thought | their children.” 

best to allow them some land, and also gave them| Although T. H. S. makes no direct appeal in 
some seed, to plant corn, peas, beans, pumpkins, | his letter, it is evident from his position and the 
melons, &c., with which they appeared quite| character of the work in which he is engaged, 
pleased. After getting through with their plant-| that the continued contribution of money from 
ing and helping me to make some fence, they the friends of the aborigines, is necessary to sus- 


went out to hunt, and remained until near the|tain him. Remittances may be sent to him by 
first of Eighth month, when some of them re-| mail, addressed to “Orleans P. O., Brecken- 
turned, but went again about the middle of the| ridge Co., K. T.” and the editor of Friends’ 
Tenth month. They have concluded a treaty| Review will gladly take charge of any sums 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, re-| placed in his hands. 
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Tue [INSANE AT THE PuILADeLpata Hospt- 
TAL, 0&8 ALMSHOUSE.—<An appeal from Dr. But- 
ler, Superintendent of this establishment, has 
been laid upon our desk, asking, earnestly, for 
contributions to promote the improvement and 
instruction of the insane patients and the child- 
rea. Books, pictures, and almost any articles, 
calculated to relieve the monotony of bare floors, 
and nothing to do, will be thankfully 
The insaue department contains about 
$50 patients, most of whom have no employ 
ment, but sit upon the hard benches, or pace the 
bare floors, brooding over their unhappy condi- 
tion. 


bare walls, 


recei ve l. 


benefited by such means as are usually provided 
at more favored institutions for the Insane. 


+0 - 


Marriep, On the 15th of 12th mo., 1859, at Friends’ | 


Meeting, South River, Warren Co., lowa, Jonn ADAm- 
son, son Of Mordecai and Susannah Adamson, (the 
former deceased,) to Pugpe Ann Bonp, daughter of 
Pleasant and Sally Bond. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Ohio, on the 
29th of 9th mo., 1859, Davm Srreer, son of Zadok 
Street, to Eunice Fawcert, daughter of David Faw- 
cett, all of Salem, Ohio. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, Fairmount, Grant 
Co., Ind., on the 21st of 12th mo., 1859, Joun SEAtg, 


(formerly of England,) to Amy Davipsoy, both mem- | 


bers of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


+ +08, — 


Diep, At Jonesborough, Grant Co., Ind., on the 
14th of 12th mo., 1859, Samvsgn Jay, in the 76th year 
of his age; an esteemed member and elder of Back 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 

——, At Fairmount, Grant Co., Ind., on the 24th 
of 12th mo., 1859, Tuomas Powett, in the 73d year 
of his age; an esteemed member 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


This dear Friend was favored to bear a lingering | 


illness with Christian fortitude and patience, saying 
“he was willing to go, and saw nothing in his way.’’ 


——, Near Rhea Town, Greene Co., Tennessee, on | 


the 7th of 12th mo., 1859, Tuomas Perrce, in the 
80th year of his age; a member of Newhope Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. His friends have the consol- 


ing belief that his end was peace. 


, In this City, onthe 12th of 12th mo., 1859, 
at the residence of his mother, Josepa Joun Gurney 
Baker, youngest son of George W. 
New Bedford, Mass., in the 22d year of his age; a 
member of Twelfth Street Meeting. 


, After a lingering illness, at 


age; a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, High- 
land Co., Ohio, and widow of Jonathan Barrett. 

She was born in Bucks Co., Penna., and while 
young removed with her parents and settled in 
Hampshire Co., Va., where she resided until she 
married and removed to Frederick Co.; and in 
1805, they removed to Ohio, while the country was 
new, and encountered many of the hardships and 
privations incident to a new country. She was an 


They have belonged to all classes of 80- | 


ciety, and many of them are capable of being} 


of Back Creek | 


Baker, late of} 


the residence of | 
her son-in-law, Jordan Ladd, on the 17th of 10th! 
mo., 1859, Racuet Barrer, in the 92d year of her| 
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| example in plainness and uprightness, punctual in 
the attendance of her religious meetings, and en- 
|} couraged her children and others to that relizious 
|duty. She was bereaved of her busband in 1840, 
and for the last ten years confined to the house, and 
| the greater part of the time to her bed; and for the 
| last year was entirely blind. Having stood faithful- 
ly through a long life for the doctrines and testi- 
| monies of Christianity, as held by Friends, she has 
| been gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, and her 
| example speaks to survivors—‘‘ Follow me as I have 
| endeavored to follow Christ.’” 


Diep, On the 19th of 12th mo., 1859, at the resi- 
|} dence of his father, near Palmyra, Warren Co., 
lowa, Jozt, son of John and Jane White, (the latter 
| deceased, ) in the 15th year of his age; a member of 
Three River Monthly Meeting. 
a 
SOUP HOUSE. 
The Society for Supplying the Poor of the City 
with Soup having opened their House in Griscom 
street, (late Green’s court, between 4th and 5th and 
| Spruce and Pine streets,) respectfully solicit con- 
tributions in aid of this charity. Donations will be 
| gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 316 8S. Fourth St., or 
Tuomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 


3t. 


| 
+ 0 


The Western Soup House at the S. E. corner of 
| Seventeenth and Sansom (late George) street, is now 
| open for the delivery of Soup and Bread. Donations 
| will be thankfully received by either of the following 

persons :— 

Georce Vaux, Treasurer, No. 46 N. 17th St., and 
| 1715 Arch street. 

| Samvet L. Baty, Secretary, No. 920 Chestnut St. 
Wituram U. Drrzuer, N. E. cor. 12th & Filbert St. 
= 

| 


~~ + 


From the English Annual Monitor for 1833 


THE NEW YEAR. 

“Look again through the said my 
'ouide. I looked and saw an old man sitting 
with a huve folio on his knees, over which he 
was intently poring, and he appeared to be en- 
|gaged in casting up a sum of considerable 
ength. The page open before him was num- 
bered 365, and beneath was a date, December 
the 3lst, 1830. He had nearly accomplished 
his task, and only turned from it to look ocea- 
| sionally at the clock on the opposite wall, the 
| hands of which were fast approaching the hour 
of twelve. They reached it at last. The clock 
| struck with a sound that seemed to penetrate the 
depths of the earth beneath me; and the old 
man with a sigh closed the mysterious volume, 
and was about to rise and place it on its shelf 
| among many others of a similar size and shape, 
when I observed with astonishment my own 
| nume on the cover. : Stop,” [ cried with much 
emotion: “ Stop, and let me see.’ 

The old man looked up, and through a coun- 
tenance of mingled surprise and sorrow, L dis- 
cerned the features of my own attendant genius. 
“Say.” L exclaimed, “ what means that book 
which you have just closed, and what is the na- 
ture of its contents.” 


class,” 
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He turned the title full to my view, and I saw 
inscribed the “ Records of the life of . 
for the year 18—.” “© suffer me!” I cried, 
with increasing earnestness, “‘ to look within !” 

“Tt is too late,” he replied. ‘The sight can 
only harass now. The whole goes on to the 
registry above, to be opened and read at judg- 
ment.” At judgment! the word thrilled to my 
inmost soul. “ But one glance?” I eagerly and 
earnestly rejoined, “ but one passing glance ?” 





“ Well, then,” he calmly murmured—“ Have | 

. . ” | 

your will,—come hither!” and he replaced the | 
volume on his knees, and suffered me to turn | 


over its pages. 


feelings, words and deeds, through the past year. 
I ran my eyes hastily over the whole. It was 


like the book which the prophet beheld in his | 
vision, wherein was written lamentation, and! 
mourning, and woe. There was scarcely an en- | 






“T see, then,” said I, “that on this supposi- 
tion my case is an alarming one. I may indeed 
cry aloud—‘ My leanness! My leanness! Woe 
is me!’ My very tears need to be washed ; my 
very prayers to be prayed for; my best feeling 
and doing are not merely imperfect, but often 
offensive.” 

‘Even so,” he mournfully replied, “ all that 
is not done to the glory of God, to the good of 
mankind, or to the advancement of our own 
spiritual interests, is a waste of hours and talents 
which God has bestowed on us.” 

“ Waste of hours! Alas!” I exclaimed, “ how 


I found them to contain a jour-|large an item must this make in the account 
nal of all my aims and wishes, thoughts and | 


against me !” 

- ” ' . . hed 
“Tt does,” he answered, “ It does ! look here! 
and he turned to the general summing up of the 
past year; “ Look,” he continued, ‘at this 
squandering of precious hours; of hours, the 
purchase of a Saviour’s blood; of hours wrung 





try that was not more or less dark and ominous. | by infinite mercy, from the hand of eternal jus- 
Those acts and intentions of which I had hoped | tice for you; of hours, for one of which, the spirits 
the best, were all of them infected; either in| now in prison would leap in their chains; of 
the motives that led to them, or the feeling that | hours, which can now never be recalled, and 
accompanied them ; or in some little matter that | each of which has borne you on nearer to death, 





was otherwise connected with them, the plague- | 


spot was still discoverable, tainting and poisoning 
the whole. 


The wonderful minuteness also of ' 


to judgment, to eternity.” 
I looked at the list. What a desvlation of 


privileges and opportunity. A strong record of 


the details utterly overwhelmed me. Things|duty and devotion appeared here and there, 
that I had altogether overlooked or forgotten, | floating like a wreck on the mighty tide, de- 


vain thoughts, passing feelings, words, looks, 
hopes, fears, matters that I had deemed totally 
indifferent and unimportant, were here carefully 
recorded and commented on. ‘“ What!” I ex- 
claimed, “is it possible that the eye of God can 
take cognizance of trifles like these ?” 

“ Trifles!’ he replied, “there are no trifles 





\awed me into despair as I beheld them. 


faced, ah! how defaced! with insincerity and 
indifference, wandering thoughts and earthly 
motives. The world, the flesh, and the devil, 
and sin and vanity claimed all the rest, and 
“ And 
what,” said the sage, “if I were to add to these 


ithe convictions you have stifled, the awakenings 


among the concerns of man. Nothing can be | you have hushed, the warnings you have slighted, 


trifling that affects the glory of God, or the 


| the persuasions you have rejected, the resolves 


eternal condition of souls; and this is the case | you have broken, the trials you have been 
with every act and moment of man’s life. There spared, the dangers you have escaped, the res- 


is not that difference between the great and little 
events of earth—between the rise of an empire 
and the fall of a sparrow, in the eye of the high 
and lofty inhabitant of eternity, that there is in 
that of the worm man. Men are always living 
either well or ill. They are doing either right 
or wrong through every moment of their being.” 

“What, then,” I replied, “shall gross actual 
transgression bring no more guilt on us than a 
mere passing emotion of the heart?’ “Not 
quite so,” he rejoined, “but your views, I per- 


ceive, on this subject, are very imperfect. (God | 


is a Spirit. He sees and hates sin wherever 
found. Above all, he abhors it in the heart. 
It is there that he desires to establish his own 
dwelling-place, and thither that he looks for his 
service and praise. But can the most Holy 
dwell with sin? or can he relish a tainted 
tribute? Words and acts are only the outgush- 
ings of the spirit within ; and till the fountain- 
head is made pure, in vain shall we expect 
purity in the streams that flow from it.” 





pites that have been begged for you again and 
again, the anxious looks that have been sent 
forth from heaven for your repentance; and the 
joy that would even now animate every bosom 


‘there, could it but be said: ‘“‘ Behold he pray- 


eth!” O, God is love! God is love! He waiteth 
to be gracious. The Saviour of sinners opens 
his everlasting arms, and says: “ Come unto me 
and find rest to your souls.” His blood cleans- 
eth from all sins; and happy for you, for all, if 
you might begin the entries of the coming year 
with a record of contrition and faith on your 
part, and of grace, of pardoning and of sustain- 
ing grace on his.” 

“ Be it so!” I exclaimed, when deep emotion 
left me the power of utterance: “ Be it even 80, 
Lord Jesus! over the records of the past when 
brought into judgment, let thy name be found 
inscribed ; and for the temptation of the future, 
let thy grace be imparted, and it will, I know, 
be sufficient. Here I would begin the year by 
giving myself to thee. Dwell in my heart by 






thy Holy Spirit, and mould me to thy will!” 
As I uttered these words in the fulness of my 
heart, strains of joy seemed to break forth around 
and above me. It was like the joy of angels 
over a repenting sinner, and it swelled and in- 
creased till nature was no longer able to bear 
it; and in the violence of my excitement I 
awoke—It was a dream. 
And morning ushered in the coming year. 


er 
For Friends’ Review. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The message is not so long as some former 
documents of the same kind. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks upon our national blessings, it 
adverts to the recent events at Harper’s Ferry, 
which are made the occasion for av exhortation 
to the people, both of the North and the South, to 
cultivate feelings of mutual forbearance and 
good will, in view of the benefits resulting from 
our present Constitution and Union, and the 
evils to be apprehended from their subversion. 
The President then congratulates Congress upon 
“the final settlement by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, of the question of slavery in 
the Territories,” asserting that “the right has 
been established of every citizen to take his 
property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the 
States of the confederacy, and to have it pro- 
tected there under the Federal Constitution. 
Neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature, 
nor any |.uman power has any authority to an- 
nul or impair this vested right.”’ The supposed 
happy effects of this “decision,” in preventing 
agitation with reference to slavery during the 
period between the first settlement of a Terri- 
tory, and its becoming a State, are dwelt upon, 
with the assertion that emigrants from all see- 
tions meeting therein on terms of equality, and 
bringing with them such species of property as 
they choose, the question of slavery will, from 
natural causes, virtually settle itself in each case; 
and when a State is formed, it may be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as its 
constitution may prescribe. “ This sound prin- 
ciple,” adds the Message, “has happily been 
recognized, in some form or other, by an almost 
unanimous vote of both Houses of the last Con- 
gress.” 

Considerable space is devoted to the subject 
of the African slave trade and its proposed re- 
newal. The evil effects of such a measure, both 
on our own country and Africa, are portrayed. 


The President states that after a thorough in- | 
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shows the propriety and necessity of conferring 
the prohibitory power upon Congress, not upon 
the several States, since its efficient exercise by 
the latter would be impossible. 

Turning to our foreign relations, the results of 
the mission to China are favorably stated. The 
ratifications of the treaty concluded in the 6th 
month, 1858, have been exchanged, and the Chi— 
nese authorities appear disposed to act in good 
faith. The difficulties with Paraguay were ad- 
justed without the action of the naval force which 
accompanied the Commissioner thither. Our re- 
lations with Spain are said to be “ unsatisfacto- 
ry;” various pecuniary claims of our citizens 
against that government remaining unpaid; but 
the principal grievance, though rather hinted 
than directly stated, appears to be the refusal of 
Spain to sell Cuba. This matter is again com- 
mended to the earnest attention of Congress 
The recommendation that payment be made to 
the Spanish government for the claimants in the 
“‘ Amistad case,” is repeated. Full details of 
the difficulty with Great Britain, respecting the 
island of San Juan, are given, and it is stated that 
all danger of a hostile collision has been averted 
by the mission of General Scott, and the ques- 
tion of possession is now the subject of amicable 
negotiation. 

The distracted condition of Mexico, and the 
injuries sustained in that country by American 
citizens, are made the grounds of a reeommend- 
ation for Congress to pass a law authorizing the 
President to employ “a sufficient military force 
to enter Mexico, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
demnity for the past and security for the future.” 
The President suggests that if such authority 
should be granted, a volunteer force could be 
easily raised to aid the “ Constitutional Govern- 
ment’ of Presideut Juarez, which now holds 
Vera Cruz, in reaching the city of Mexico, and 
extending its power over the whole country. He 
further asks that he may be authorized to em- 
ploy the navy for the purpose of protecting the 
lives and property of American citizens, passing 
over the Panama and Nicaragua transits. 

The failure of the last Congress to pass the 
bill making appropriations for the Post Office 
department, and the embarrassments thence re- 
sulting, are referred to, and Congress is recom- 
mended to pass a law, appointing a day, previous 
to the expiration of each Congress, for the elec- 
tion of Representatives in all the States; thus 
securing the perpetual existence of a full Con- 


| gress, so that it may be convened in an emer- 


gency. 
In conclusion, the President recommends the 
construction of a Pacific railroad, but by incor- 


vestigation it has not been ascertained that any porated companies, or other agencies, rather than 


} 
ue 


slaves have 


en imported except the cargo of | by government agents ; the reduction of public 


the Wanderer, numbering between 300 and 400. | expenses to the lowest practicable point ; and the 
He gives a brief history of the laws for the abo- | raising of additional revenue to meet anticipated 
lition of the infamous traffic, states clearly the | deficiencies, by an increase of duties on imports, 
proof of the constitutionality of those laws, and! not by loans. 
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ALGIERS. 

Since the complete subjugation of the Algerine 
territory by the French, and the comparative 
freedom from wars and rumors of wars against 
the outlying tribes, the city of Algiers has pre- 
sented attractions to travellers and visitors from 
the north of Europe on mapy and various accounts. 
The advantages which its equable climate affords 
to invalids suffering from pulmonary complaints 
have made it, as a winter residence, the rival of 
Madeira and Eyypt, of the isles of the Mediter- 
ranean and the south of France—over all which 
places it possesses, or is said to possess, certain 
claims to superiority. 
annually winter in Algiers, where winter, in one 
sense of the word, is unknown, and return to 


Nuwbers of invalids now | cking 
ito the knee, and an amber-headed cane in his 
| hand, of all coxcombs the greatest; princes of 


REVIEW. 


“Men of all nations,” says Mr. D., “ meet 
here at all hours of the day, clad in every ima- 
ginable costume, from the garb of old Gaul 
to that of the Faubourg St. Honoré, from the 
bornous of the Sahara to the cocked hat and 
epaulets of martial France. Here may be seen 
Grand Turks, whose heads are surmounted by 
turbans as broad as their shoulders; Muftis or 
Mahowmedan judges, buried in the endless folds 
of their white head-gear, which, from its even- 
ness and precision, resembles a mighty cotton 
ball wrought and wound in Manchester; the 
Algerine Jew, in his purple and gold suit, with 
patent leather high-heeled shoes, white stockings 


more northerly latitudes when the hot weather | the land, with hewers of wood and drawers of 


announces its approach. Facility of access has 
probably much to do with the popularity of this 
ancient huunt of pirates us a modern watering- 
place. Owing to the perfection of locomotion 
along the whole line of route, a traveller, leaving 
London on the Monday morning, may find him- 
self comfortably settled in lodgings in Algiers 
before Saturday night, at a cost, if he choose to 
be economical, not much exceeding ten pounds— 
having crossed the Mediterranean in a passage 
of little over forty hours’ duration. First class 
steamers make the voyage from Marseilles three 
times a week; the fares are moderate, and the 
accommodation to be met with is excellent. 

The appearance of the city, reclining on the 
side of a lofty hill, with its face towards the sea, 


is, through the medium of engravings, familiar to 
When it was in possession of the | 


most readers. 
pirates, its outward purity, as seen at a distance, 
formed a striking contrast to its real internal 


filth and fetor 


of dirt. 


~ 


is, however, remarkably dear—an inconvenience 
which is balanced by the fact that excellent 
lodgings are plentiful and reasonably cheap. 
Provisions also are cheap, with the exception of 
tea, which is not only exorbitantly dear but vile 
Coffee of the finest is sold at the 
cafés at a half-penny the cup; fish is abundant 
and low-priced ; meat is somewhat dearer; game 
is plentiful; and all kinds of fruit and vegeta- 
bles are profuse in quantity and moderate in cost. 

The population of Algiers numbers seventy 
thousand, and perbaps there are few cities on the 
face of the earth where, in proportion to their 
numbers, they are more various in character and 
The majority of the lower orders pass 
most of their time out of doors, and the stranger 
ueed only betake himself to the Place Royale, 
the favorite lounge and promenade of the city, 
The spectacle 
here to be met with is thus described in Mr. 


in quality. 


in race. 


to see them in all their variety. 


Davies’s “ Algiers in 1857.” 


All that, however, is now done 
away; under French management the streets of 
Algiers areas clean as the Boulevards of Paris, and 
there are vo grounds of complaint on the score 
Hotel accommodation of a gocd class 


water; French ladies, in the last full fashion of 
the Parisian season ; negresses, in a cotton wrap 
of scrimpy dimensions, with utclad piccaninnies 
slung and pouched like young opossums at their 
back ; and, lastly, fair Mauresques, enveloped in 
snowy attire, who, were it not for their beautiful 
eyes, whose sparkle cannot be veiled, might be 
mistaken for ghosts passing to and fro silently 
and mysteriously among the human crowd, but 
taking no part in its affairs. 

“The Arabs of the desert and the Kabyle of 
the mountains are lying at full length on the 
ground within a few yards of y.u, and display a 
set of limbs worthy of Hercules. Suddenly a 
sound strikes on the ear, which attracts their 
earnest attention; the Arab and the Kabyle 
spring to their legs, and the Moor, lowering his 
pipe, blows out a last whiff in deference to the 
call. It is the ery of the Muezzin, summoning 
the faithful to prayer; and if ever a Mussulman 
is roused from his habitual lethargy, it is to obey 
the law of his prophet ; he washes in haste, and 
hurries to the mosque. Five times during the 
night and day the Muezzin mount the winarets, 
and, in a loud, sonorous tone, proclaim the hour 
of prayer. Men of strong lungs are selected for 
the office, and far and wide over the city the 
sound is heard, like that of a tenor bell, 

‘Swinging low with solemn roar, 

Over some wide-watered shore.’ 
In the stillness of night the invitation to worship 
God falls on the stranger's ear with most im- 
pressive effect, for the sound, if it waken the 
sleeper, will awaken his conscience as well. He 
hears the Mussulman patteriog in the dark street 
on his way to the mosque, and then his thoughts 
turn inwards, * Howdo / serve God?’ The com- 
parison, if it do not make him a better man, will 
only add to his condemnation; the inhabitants 
of Tyre and Sidon take precedence of him on the 
last great day; ‘for unto whomscever much is 
given, of him shall be much required.’ ”’ 

Of genuine Turks there are now very few re- 
maining in Algiers. After the conquest of the 
country by the French, the major part of them 
sold their possessions and retreated to Tunis and 
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Alezandrie— leaving behind them, however, a 
mixed race, called Koulouglis, the offspring of 
their marriages with Algerine women. 

The Moors, who formerly were of high 
portance, are at present the 
the inhabitants. 


im- 


The position of the poorest 


' 


most depressed of. a 


among them is rather that of beasts of burden | 


than of men; they carry the heaviest loads, and | 
drag ponderous waggons, under a burning sun, 
and live at the same time on the merest refuse. 
Their destiny is, however, to a great extent, of 


their own election, for they are the laziest fellows | 


living, with the exception, perhaps, of the lazza- 
roni of Naples. They will never work until 
driven to it by hunger, and will stave off that by 
tobacco and sleep as long as possible, ere sub- 
mitting to the drudgery of labor. They are, on 
the whole, fine-looking fellows, above the average 
stature, powerfully built up and brawny of limb, 

with a full dark eye, aquiline nose, and a com- 
plexion of clear olive—not black, as Englishmen 

are apt to suppose them. The wives of the lower 

class Moors lead a miserable life, which is but 
one protracted struggle with famine. Among 
the better class, however, the ladies, if they have 
few reasonable pleasures, have fewer cares. Shut 
up from all eyes in their houses, or closely veiled 
when they go abroad, they come in contact with 
no improving society, and remain all their lives 

almost as ignorant as children. Marriageable at 
fourteen, they are bought by the husband at a 
price regulated by their personal charms ; but if 
by the end of two years they bear no offspring, 
they are returoable to their parents, and the hus- 
band may reclaim a certain amount of the pur- 
chase-money. Of late years, the effect of French 
influence is visible upon Moorish society ; some 
of the women have refused to be sold in marriage; | 
others have broken through thvir habits of seclu- 
sion, and accepted invitations to the parties of 
the Governor-General’s lady ; while a number of 
young girls, not far short of two hundred, are 
receiving gratuitous instruction in the arts of 
reading, writing, and needlework, at the school 


with which the otmenghete at certain seasons of 
the year is heavily charged. 

The conveniene es, 
amusements which 


recreations, and the 
Algiers offers to the visitor 
re more numerous than he might be led to 
imagine. There are points in the neighborhood 
of the city from which the grandest and most 
picturesque views may be obtained, and there are 


the 


| public and promena de gardens of equal beauty, 
| possessing floral attractions of the rarest kind. 





| 
| 


In the Rue Bab-el-oued, omnibuses are always 
waiting to take the visitor where he chooses, at 


|a fare of twopence halfpenny, and they will start 
at any moment, taking the ehance of picking up 


passengers on the way. A favorite resort is the 
village of St. Eugene, about a mile from the city 
on the north side ; this is the Richmond or Pat- 
ney of Algiers, whither the toil-worn citizen is 
given to retire for pastime after the fatigues of 
the day. On the road to St. Eugene are the 
hanging gardens of Marengo, where crowds of 
people from almost every nation under the sun 
meet of an evening, to luxuriate in the flowery 
shades and enjoy the music of a military band. 
Again, within the distance of a league, on the 
other side of St. Eugene, is Boudjareah. 

“It is a short but charming ride for an after- 
noon, and presents the most extensive and finest 
view in Algeria. Whent he atmosphere is clear, 
the whole distance of the Melijda plain, ninety 
miles in length, is distinetly seen; several of the 
principal towns of the province lying beyond the 
plain, on the edge of the little Atlas and the 
great Kabyle mouotains, Sidi Ferruch, where 
the French first landed; Staouéli, where they 
fought their buttle, and where the Trappist 
monastery is now established; the line of march 
followed by the victorious French army; the 
ancient Casbah and the fair city at its feet, are 
all visible to the uakel eye. Then, if you turn 
to seawards, there is the blue Mediterranean, 
with Fort de-l’Eau, Cape Matifoux, and other 
objects of interest and beauty in the distance 
The view must be seen to be appreciated, for it 


of Madame Luce, a French lady, who has heroic- lis impossible f ur pen or pencil adequately to de- 
ally devoted her time and talents to the amelio- | seribe it. 


ration of their lot. 


Then, in another direction, there is the famous 


A considerable proportion of the population | Jardin d’ Essai, or Trial Garden, established by 


are Jews. 


Under the Turkish regime they were | the French goverument to test the applicability 


hated and oppressed, and condemned to the use| of the climate to those exotic plants likely to be 


of a particular costume, 
by the French government, they now enjoy 
every social advantage that good subjects can 
desire. 

The traveller new to Algiers is startled at the 
number of one-eyed people he encounters among 
the lower and laboring classes. This is the result 
of ophthalmia, the scourge of the northern coast 
of Africa, which half-blinded whole battalions 
of Napoleon’s armies when he invaded Egypt, 
and to this day works sad ravages upon the 
nomadic section of the populatioa. The irrita- 


but being protected useful to the colony. 


This garden is three miles 
from the city, or about twenty minutes’ ride by 
omnibus, and is much frequented by numbers ia 
search of health or quiet relaxation. The grounds 
are admirably tilled and tended, and form s» 
vast a magazine of botanical specimens that year- 
might be : spent ia exhausting their resources 
Another object of interest in the neighb« shoo | 
is the Maison Carrée, an ancient fort at a di-- 
tance of seven or eight miles, where an ancient 
Roman bridge, as firm now as it was a thousand 
years ago, crosses a rapid stream. But the chief 


ting cause is the fine sand of the desert soil, | lion of the surrounding district is the Monastery 
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of Staouéli, a ‘Trappist society, established on the 

spot where the French fought their first decisive 
battle after landing. ‘This society consists of} In old times, when watches were unknown, 
ninety members, including all grades, from the] and clocks were few, the erection of a sun-dial 
highest French noble to the humblest peasant:|was a frequent way by which a rich man 
they are a band of voluntary prisoners on the} did benefit to his neighborhood. Some striking 
silent system, who trust to win the favor of God] motto affixed to the dial was also made to read a 
by ignoring their duty to wan, and who profess] lesson to the passenger. In these days, a new 
to have found the peace of the Christian in| field for kindly munificence has been opened in 
abandoning the Christian privilege of doing] the supply of free drinking-fountains in our great 
Christian work. cities. 


FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS IN LONDON. 


All the above places of interest, and many In many of our populous towns, thousands of 
more, are readily accessible—most of them by| the poor, daily engaged about the streets in hard 
means of public carriages, at a trifling cost. If bodily labor, “have searcely any other means of 
a private conveyance be needed, the visitor can | quenc thing their thirst than what the public-house 
hire a carriage and pair at the rate of twenty-|affords. The intensity of the thirst enw ved by 
pence an hour, or if he prefer a steed, may have | severe physical exertion, especially in hot wea- 
a good saddle horse for five shillings a day. An|ther, cannot be fully realized by those leading 
ompibus for a large party may be engaged equally sedentary lives, and having at command the 
cheap, and, owing to the strict regulations in| means of supplying such wants. 
force with regard to drivers, neither impertinence When a poor man enters a public-house, 
nor extortion is to be feared from them. though for the purpose simply of quenching his 
natural thirst, it is not water he drinks. On the 
contrary, he is obliged to pay for a beverage 
which but stimulates the thirst it momentarily 
allays, and, if drunk beyond a certain limit, must 
always not only incapacitate him for work, but 
deaden his moral sensibilities, and even dethrone 
his reason. 

The prevailing vice of this country is intemper- 
ate drinking. More than nine-tenths of our 
pauperism and convicted crime, together with a 
large proportion of mental and physic val maladies, 
proceed from this cause. It is, the refore, 
worthy of consideration by all, and particularly 
local bodies, elected by tax- payers, that every 
social improvement that promotes temperance 
must diminish the taxation, which is so largely 
due to pauperism and the suppression of crime. 
It is, indeed, scarcely possible to estimate the 
amount of practical g good which will most surely, 
though perhaps indirectly and silently, flow from 
the general establishment of suitable drinking- 
fountains. 

Under the auspices of a metroplitan associa- 
tion, many fountains have already been erected 
in London, the expense being borne either by 


individuals or by corporate bodies. Samuel 
desert for corn. The flesh from the bird’s breast Gurney, M. P. had the honor of leading the way 


is cooked in cutiets, and is accounted a dish fit in this good work, as Mr. Melly had before done 
for royalty. in Liverpool. . 

With so fine a climate, with such exquisite] The water supply for drinking-fountains will, 
scenery, and with so many attractions of various] it is hoped, be provided by the liberality of the 
kinds in its ooo we need not be sur- | water companies, as three have already consented 
prised that Algiers has become a cherished re-|to do; but until a memorial. which the associa- 
sort of Europeans in easy circumstances, or that} tion has now prepared to be sent to the general 
English families have located themselves perma-| companies, be answered, no exact statement as to 
nently. The heights in proximity to the city| terms can be made. 
and fronting the sea are the special locale of our} The experience already gained from the foun- 
countrymen, who, in handsome villas high above | tains erected proves how thorough ly ap ypreciated 
the sea level, and open to the sea air, find the}and how eagerly made use of they are by all 
climate agreeable the whole year through.—| classes and ages. At Snow Hill, the number of 
Leisure Hour. drinkers seems only limited by the time taken to 


In the article of game for the chase, Algeria 
is rich. In the marshes, the water-fowl rise in 
flocks at the sound of a gun: at Koleah, thirry 
miles from Algiers, woodcocks and wild fowl of | 
various kinds were found in such abundance | 
that fifty head of them were killed in a few 
hours. Quails, snipes, grebes, herons, bustards 
abound, and partridges are in some places so 
plentiful that the Arabs knock them down with 
sticks. ‘The wild boars in some of the forests 
literally swarm, notwithstanding that they are 
huvted and slain by hundreds, both by Africans 
and Europeans. Then there are the hyena, savage 
and skulking, but desperate at bay—the panther, 
cruel and cunning, and of all hunted quarry the 
most difficult to kill—and the African lion, the 
monarch of the desert 


~ 


A favorite sport among the Arabian aristocracy 
is the chase of the ostrich. The ostrich is hunted 
by Arab steeds, who run him down by mere 
fleetness of foot; they must, however, be well 
trained and in high esndistion to do this, or the 
bird will distance them in the race and leave 
them out of sight The feathers are a valuable 
prize, and are exchanged by the hunters of the 
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fill the cup, amounting to upwards of, six thousand 
in a day. When there are four hundred foun- 
tains 
draughts of water taken at them may be estimated 
at from two to four hundred millions in a year. 


It is an interesting speculation how many of 


these draughts will prevent a visit to the public- 
house. Mr. Wakefield, in his very able pam- 
phiet, “A Plea for Free Drinking-Fountains,”’ 
calculates that the saving to the working-classes 
of the metropolis in this way will be £360,000 
per annum. 

The iron mugs, usually chained to the foun- 
tains, are the least inviting part of the establish- 
ment. A great improvement would be to line 
the inside and the rim with glazed clay or porce- 
lain. Working-men would do well to carry an 
elastic driuking-cup in their pockets 


.- «2+ 


For Friends’ Review 
Ia the morning sow thy seed the evening 
* thine hand: for thou kn not whether shall 
her this or that, or whether they both shall alike 
LESIASTES x1.: 6. 


and 


west 


in withhold 
prosper, 
be good.” — 
In the morning, in the morning, 

Passing traveller, sow thy seed ; 
Heed thou not, though jeer and scorning, 

Often seem thy only meed. 
For a little word may fasten 

Thought upon a careless mind ; 
To thy work, then, do thou hasten,— 

On thy sandals firmly bind. 


Sow in love and peace, whatever 

Trials may thy way surround ; 
Humbly sowing ; never, never, 
In thy heart let pride be found. 
By the road-side, on the mountain, 

Sterile rock, or desert strand,— } 
Fertile vale, or gushing fonntain, 


Still ‘‘ withhold not thou thine hand.”’ 


And, though all the dew of morning 
May have vainly pass’d away,— 
Still, vouchsafe a gentle warning, 
E’en until the closing day. 
Morn or evening, sowing, sowing, 
Pilgrim, mayest thou still be found ; 
Thy life’s tide which is now flowing, 
Soon will cease its wond’rous round. 


‘Watch,’ keep guard o’er thought and feeling ; 
‘Watch,’’ while it is call’d to-day ; 

‘Watch and pray,’’—for time is stealing 
Pulse by pulse, thy life away. 

All thou hast from God receiving, 
All thy strength to Him be given; 

** Be not faithless, but believing,’’— 
Sow on earth,—to reap in heaven. 

Ohio. 


R. 


Wayne sville . 
> 


PRAYING IN SPIRIT 


** But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut the door. pray to 


thy Father which is in secret; | 
ani thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 
—MATTHEW VL: ¢ 


I need not leave the jostling world, 
Or wait till daily tasks are o’er, 

To fold my palms in secret prayer 
Within the close-shut closet door. 


in full play, the aggregate number of 


There is a Vewhess; cloistered room, 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 

Where, though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in and pray. 


When I have banished wayward thoughts, 
Of sinful works the fruitful seed, 
When folly wins my ear no more, 


The closet door is shut. indead ! 


No human step approaching, breaks 
The blissful silence of the place ; 

No shadow steals across the light 
That falls from my Redeemer’s face ! 


And never through those crystal walls 
The clash of life can pierce its way, 
Nor ever can a human ear 
Drink in the spirit-words I say. 


One hearkening, even, cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er, 
For He, alone, who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 
H. M. Krsatt. 
oxiitien 


On me Thy wisdom lays its chast’ning hand, 
I lay me down, nor dare, nor wish to stand ; 
I struggle not, nor have | aught to plead, 
Except my helplessness and utter need ; 

In all my weakness, and in all my woe, 

I feel the love divine that lays me low; 
Whether I stand, or whether sinking fall, 
Thou art my Father, and ’tis mercy all. 


+ —+0> - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IxTeLLicence.—Liverpool dates to the 18th 
ult. have been received. 

The European Congress was expected to meet at 
Paris about the 20th inst. Count,Cavour and Cheva- 
lier Desambrois are to represent Sardinia. It was as- 
serted that all the Powers invited to the Congress had 
sent in their adhesion. The accounts as to the pro- 
bability of the Pope’s joining in it were contradictory. 
One statement was that he claimed prece dence for his 
representative over those of all the other Powers. 


France.—The Council of State was preparing the 
project of a law reducing the customs duties, especi- 
ally on articles of prime necessity. 

The correspondent of the London Times, at Aden, 
says that the port of Adool, on the Red Sea, has been 
ceded to France. 

The weather in Paris was extremely cold 
way traffic was impeded by heavy snows. 

It was rumored that the Emperor would make some 
fresh pacific demonstrations on the opening of the 
new year. 


, and rail- 


Spain—The expedition to Morocco had received large 
reinforcements. Several fresh attacks had been made 
by the Moors, who had been repulsed with great loss. 
The cholera had broken out in the Spanish camp, but 
was said to be diminishing. 


The army had been un- 
able to undertake offensive 


operations. 


Avstria.—In a late Cabinet Council presided over 
by the Emperor, it was resolved that in the next bud- 
get a reduction of 38,000,000 florins shall be made in 
the expenses of the war department. 

The danger of a conflict between the Imperial au- 
thorities and the Protestants of Hungary appeared to 
be increasing. The government was reported to have 
resolved to adopt ‘‘a vigorous policy’’ toward Hun- 
gary, instead of redressing the grievances complained 
of; and 180 Protestants, men of rank and social po 
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sition, had been cast into prison or cited before the 
magistrates, within a few days prior to the 12th ult., 
for having taken part in the assemblies which pro- 
tested against the Imperial patent respecting them. 
Political agitation is added to the religious troubles. 
A rumor has been circulated that the young Emperor, 
dismayed at these and other difficulties, yet unwilling 
to make concessions, contemplates abdicating in favor 
of his son, an infant 16 months old, and appointing 
as Regent his brother, the Archduke Maximilian. | 
The report, however, lacks confirmation. 


Enctanp.—The London Jimes states that the storm 
of the night of 10th mo. 24th, was unexampled in 
their maritime records for destructiveness. From 
that time to llth mo. 9, the total number of ship- 
wrecks is stated at 325; lives lost, 748, while 457 
were rescued by life-boat and other means. 


Tcurkey.—The French Ambassador had made an 
official demand upon the government for a firman 
favorable to the Suez canal project of De Lesseps. 
The Ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, Russia and | 
Sardinia supported it. After a discussion, the Turk- 
ish Ministry agreed to request the Powers making the 
demand to come to some understanding with Eng- 
land. The latter has uniformly opposed the scheme, 
and was supposed to have influenced Turkey against 
it. 

Domestic.—The overland mail from California, 
with dates to the 9th ult., reached St. Louis on the 
Slst. It brought 16,000 letters for various parts of | 
the Atlantic States, which is three times the num- 
ber ever before brought in one mail. Judge Hoff- 
man, of the U.S. District Court, had delivered an | 
opinion, confirming what is known as the Sherreback 
claim to 24,000 square feet in a valuable part of San 
Francisco. Theclaim is based upon an alleged Mexi- 
can grant, and was rejected in 1855 by the U.S. Land 
Commissioners, from whose decision an appeal was 
taken to the Court. Theconfirmation was unexpect- | 
ed, and caused much excitement. Efforts would be | 
made to re-open the case. In Calaveras Co., a Judge 
has decided that a perfect title to land carries with it | 
the mineral in the land, and miners digging for gold 
on the land in question have been ousted. The 
question will be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
State. A silver mine has been discovered in Santa 
Cruz Co. 

Recent accounts from Brownsville, Texas, state | 
that the band of Cortinas was defeated on the 
20th ult. in an encounter with the troops who had 
gone to aid in the defence of the place, and was 
forced to retreat. 

Unusually cold weather was experienced in Texas | 
in the early part of last month. In some places, 
cattle, sheep and goats died, in considerable num- 
bers, and even domestic fowls were frozen on their 
roosts. In Matagorda bay, one of the papers states, 
many fish were chilled to death. At Houston, on | 
the 3d, there was snow enough for sleighing. So 
much had not been seen there for twenty years, and 
it had been seven years since any had fallen be- 
fore. On the 28th ult., the thermometer at Montreal 
indicated 16° below zero, at St. Johnsburg, Vermont, 
20° below, and at Boston 2° below. 

The harbor of Baltimore was nearly closed by ice | 
on the 3d inst., and much difficulty was experienced 
for some days previous to that time in crossing the 
Hudson at New York. 

Gold and platinum are said both to have been 
found in the south-eastern part of Missouri. 

In various parts both of the slave and the nomi- | 
nally free States, a disposition is now manitested by 
the law-makers to increase the disabilities already 
imposed upon the free colored people. In Missouri, 
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a bill to reduce them to slavery or exclude them from 
the State, has passed the Senate, and is expected to 
pass the House. The number of that class in the 
State is estimated to be less than 2,500. Similar 
bills are pending in Tennessee, Alabama, and some 
other slave States. Judge Catron, of the U. 8. Su- 


». 


| preme Court, has published in a Nashville paper an 


earnest protest against such a measure in that State. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that colored 
children have no right to be admitted into ti.e com- 
mon schools with whites. A bill is before the Minne- 
sota legislature, designed to prevent the immigration 
and settlement of free colored people in that State. 


A fresh illustration of the intolerant spirit of the 
supporters of slavery has been given recently, in the 


| expulsion from Madison Co., Kentucky, of a number 


of persons, constituting about twelve families, on 
account of their opposition to that system. The 


| persons expelled are the associates of John G. Fee, a 


minister of the Presbyterian denomination, and a 
native of Kentucky, who has been laboring for some 


| years in that region, and has organized several con- 


gregations, which avowed and practised anti-slavery 
pinciples. A school had also been 
around which a settlement was forming. 


established, 


Although these individuals had always acted as 
peaceable citizens, and employed only moral and le- 
gal instrumentalities against slavery, a meeting was 
lately held in the county town, and a committee ap- 
pointed to require them to leave the county within 
After having appealed to the Governor for 
protection, which he declared himsel: unable to give, 
advising them rather to submit, and then seek legal 


| redress throught the Courts, they yielded to the un 
| just requisition, and withdrew to Cincinnati. 


Concress.—No business of importance was trans 
acted in the Senate, which adjourned from the 27th 
to the 30th, and from the latter to the 3d inst. On 
the 30th, Senator Rice, of Minnesota, introduced 
some bills relating to the local interests of his State, 
and gave notice of a bill providing for a temporary 
government for Dacotah Territory. On the 3d inst. 
Johnson, of Arkansas, presented a memorial from 
the legislature of that State, in favor of the con- 
struction of the Pacific railroad. Mallory, of Florida, 
introduced a bill to regulate and increase the pay of 
the navy, and one to modify the pay of pursers in 
the navy. Brown, of Mississippi, spoke in opposi- 
tion to some of the views of the President’s Message, 
and denied that the Dred Scott decision had settled 
the question of slavery in the Territories. The de- 
bate was continued by Doolittle, of Wisconsin, Clay, 
of Alabama, and others. 

In the House, ballots were taken on the 28th and 
th ult., in which Sherman received respectively 
101 and 102 votes, in each case lacking 4 of a choice. 


9 


| On the first day, Maynard had 65, and on the second, 


Scott of Cal., had 83 votes, the remainder being scat- 
tered. On the 30th, Montgomery of Pa., moved that 
T. Corwin, cf Ohio, be chosen Speaker for 24 hours, 
after which time the House should return to its for- 
mer state. The object avowed was to allow action on 
the Post office Appropriation. Objection was made, 
and without action, the House adjourned to the 3rd 
inst. On that day, Stevens of Pa., moved to proceed 
to the electio of a speaker viva voce, the person hav- 
ing the highest number of votes to be elected, but no 
action was had upon the motion. Another unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to obtain a ballot. A memorial 
was presented from the mail contractors, saying that 
the government owes them $2,000,000 for services 
rendered, and urging the adoption of measures to en- 
able them to meet their liabilities and continue to 
carry the mail. 





